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Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


1882-1945 


@ “. . . and that word ‘consumer’ means the 
whole American people.” 

By virtue of this broad definition which 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt gave early in 
1934, all the multiple and varied programs 
of his administration, both in peace and 
in war, became programs to protect and to 
advance the position of the consumer and 
thus “to facilitate the maintenance and bet- 
terment of the American standard of living.” 

Yet many of the programs sponsored dur- 
ing his terms of office were. designed par- 
ticularly to provide assistance to Americans 
when they were consumers, as ‘distinct from 
when they were farmers, or workers, or 
soldiers, or owners and managers of busi- 
ness and industry. 

In the task he set for himself when he 
said, “what we seek is balance in our eco- 
nomic system... ,” he realized that ‘“‘some- 
body must strike the equitable balance 
between conflicting interest (labor and man- 
agement), and especially must protect the 
third group—the consumer.” 

In an extended note to the Executive 
order extending the policy of the National 
Recovery Administration with respect to pro- 
tecting consumers, he wrote: “The creation 
and operation of these consumer agencies 
represented a new principle in government. 
It was the recognition of the right of con- 


sumers to have their interest represented in 
the formulation of government policy and 
in the administration of laws affecting the 
production and distribution of goods. I 
think it can be safely stated that never be- 
fore had the particular problems of consum- 
ers been so thoroughly and unequivocally 
accepted as the direct responsibility of gov- 
ernment. The willingness to fulfill that 
responsibility was, in essence, an extension 
and amplification of the meaning and con- 
tent of democratic government.” 

In still another note on the means to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices under NRA 
Codes he wrote: 
tims of monopolies are always the consum- 
ers, who are forced to pay excessive prices 
unless the government itself protects them.” 
He went on to describe the purpose and 
functions of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
including the close examination of all pro- 
visions which “would lead to price-fixing or 
price maintenance,” the work of providing 
“an impetus to the study and development 
of standards for consumers’ goods,” and 
development of “‘a better understanding on 
the part of income receivers as to their 
interests as consumers.” 

Even though he stressed in regard to pro- 
ducers and consumers that ‘‘Basically the 
long-time concerns of both groups coincide, 


“Of course the real vic- 





since the consumer wants the producer to 
receive the kind of return for his produc 
that will insure the continuance of an ade 
quate food supply and the farmer wants the 
consumer to be able to buy an adequate vol. 
ume of farm products,” he knew that ther 
were times when ‘conflict on particula 
points inevitably appears.” Therefore, he 
created an office in the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Agency which could represent “‘th 
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interests of consumers at every stage in th @ The firs 
activities of the AAA.” of the wo 
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sent a message to Congress on pure foods 
and drugs. He said, “Every enterprise in 
the United States should be able to adher 
to the simple principle of honesty without 
fear of penalty on that account. Honesty 
ought to be the best policy. ... In one fiel 
of endeavor there is an obvious means ti 
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this end which has been too long neglected 
The setting up and careful enforcement of 
standards of identity and quality for the 
food we eat and the drugs we use, togethe 
with the strict exclusion from our markesgU!ture Org 
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enter the industrial market place equippe eptance by 
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outward appearance with inward integrity 
In such a situation as has grown up through 
our rising level of living . . . consumers ar 
prevented from choosing intelligently and 





producers are handicapped in any attemp 
Only the 
scientific and disinterested activity of gor 
ernment can protect this honor of our pro 
ducers and provide the possibility of dis 
criminating choice to our consumers.” 


to maintain higher standards. 


And in a message to Congress he said: 
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n th @ The first real get-together of the nations 


of the world in a working group to do a 
definite down-to-earth international job on 
bringing the third freedom into operation 
will be in the form of an organization di- 
rected to the benefit of food consumers and 
producers. Not only the consumers and pro- 
ducers of this country but consumers and 
producers throughout the world. 

While world statesmen are still in the 
throes of putting together a political frame- 
work upon which to erect a world security 
structure in which we can live and work in 
peace, the United Nations’ Food and Agri- 
culture Organization has already taken shape. 
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The It is concerned not with the statesmen’s 
terms of peace but rather with helping to 
establish conditions that can make peace. It 


ind of 


nman¢ 
onfugs Proposes to work toward the improvement 


regrity of the diets of the people of the world and 
nroust#iising standards of living of those who 
ers angproduce the food. Its forces are launching 
ly anf? direct attack against that arch enemy of 
stternpipPeace and life—hunger. 

sly the The organization, recently reported on 
xf gor favorably by the House Committee on For- 
ur pro eign Affairs, grew out of a meeting which 
of disf'”25 the first world peace conference of this 
v watr—the United Nations’ Food and Agri- 
| ulture meeting held in Hot Springs, Va., 


aid: E May of 1943. 
1¢ slo¥E Today more than 20 nations have accepted 
ners ti 


*S "phe constitution of the organization. Ac- 
{'PP"Eeptance by United States is expected soon. 
st upoH As a vanguard of the united forces it 

oves on a broad basic scale against those 
> Publithreeders of wars—want of food and cloth- 
. Roosfing. Two-thirds of the world’s people never 
ave had, in war or in peace, enough to eat 
bf the right kinds of food. Hungry people 
tre a menace to a neighborhood or to world 
curity. A hungry individual is not in- 
lined to listen to reason. Nor is a hungry 
ation. Its judgments and decisions are 
ikely to be formed out of fear and vindic- 
f the Joiffiveness. Its people are an easy prey for 


1 copitg. ‘ 
+ Hictators who hold up empty promises of 
50 cents Better living obtained by armed aggression. 
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First in peace 


To make peace terms work, the war's first international organization 


















World-wide marketing outlooks. 


offers them contentment hungry nations can 
contribute nothing to the well-being of other 
nations. They cannot build and operate in- 
dustries which can help them to a measure 
of security. They are no market for the 
goods of their neighbors no matter how bad- 
ly those goods may be needed. And so quite 
outside the humanitarian considerations great 
segments of underfed people represent, at 
their worst, a threat to world security and 
at their best a stagnant economic vacuum. 

In the past, many philosophers considered 
it a foregone conclusion that hunger was 
the necessary fate of a great part of the hu- 
man race. Modern scientific advancement in 
the fields of agriculture, transportation, and 
processing now belie this. Science now 
makes it possible to produce ample food for 
all the people in the world. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
represents a step toward making this a 
reality. It is by no means an easy task! 

Two-thirds of the people in the world are 
engaged in agriculture. At the same time 
two-thirds of the people are improperly 
nourished. This means that many of those 
who produce the food do not get enough of 
the foods they need for proper health. In 
building up the standards of living of those 





will help consumers and food producers toward a better-fed world. 
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who raise the food they are brought closer 
to getting a better share of the world’s goods 
than they have ever been able to obtain, in 
return for tremendous contributions 
made for the survival of all people. By im- 
proving agriculture’s standard of living, 
wider markets for other goods emerge and 
farmers are able to produce still more. 
Although — the 


Organization is vested with no power to 


their 


Food and Agriculture 
coerce or force any nation or individual to 
carry out its programs, although it has no 
authority to buy, sell, or give food away, it 
represents the first step which must be taken 
if we are to have a better-fed world. Noth- 
ing can be done soundly by international 
political agreements that do not also employ 
the functions that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is designed to perform. 

Its objective is to dig out agricultural and 
food facts on a world-wide scale, bring them 
together, analyze them, interpret them in 
terms of their best use to all concerned, and 
to make them available to member nations. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization can 
recommend national and international action 
but has no authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations. Its force lies in its appeal to 
the practical reason and conscience of people. 
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Fist consider what its reports on needs 


and supplies in different parts of the world 
can mean. Through casting up the accounts 
on a world-wide basis and keeping them up 
to date farmers of all nations can have a 
more accurate yardstick of world balance of 
production, supplies, and consumption than 
The outlook 
service in this country developed by the 


they have had in the past. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, only in the 
last few decades, has been a steady measure 
for more profitable farming. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
might enable the food-consuming and food- 
producing nations to establish a sort of 
world outlook service. Such a service would 
be of great help to nations and to possible 
international agencies in managing the move- 
ment of goods from areas of plenty to areas 
of scarcity. 
guard against under- and over-production on 
a world-wide scale. For example, it would 


Likewise it would be a safe- 


be possible to produce more of a single 
commodity on a world-wide basis than the 
world could possibly consume. As an ex- 
ample, it could occur with cotton or wheat. 

One of the recurring tragedies that be- 
devils the economic structure is the break- 
down of distribution which makes the sad, 
baffling situation of dire want existing in 
the midst of abundance. American farmers 
and consumers experienced this dismal phe- 
nomenon a decade or more ago when farm- 

rs’ prices were so low that they burned corn 
tor fuel while bread lines of urbanites, who 
had not enough money to buy the low-priced 
produce of the farmer, crawled through our 
city streets. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
by forehanded accumulation of facts and 
timely presentation of problems in the offing 
can offer means of preventing such a situ- 
ation. Work carried on through the Organi- 
zation can help, too, by long-term emphasis 
on the common interdependency of producer 
and consumer, by predicating plans and edu- 
cation upon the fact that cheap food for 
city dwellers at the expense of the farmers’ 
livelihood is equally as wrong as a nation of 
consumers kept hungry through scarce and 
high-priced food. 

Because the science of nutrition hooks up 
on one hand with agriculture of nations and 
on the other with the nations’ health the 
Food and Agriculture Organization will be 
a clearinghouse for nutrition problems. 

In all populations to a more or less degree 
there are large groups who are vulnerable 
to the ravages of malnutrition which results 
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in loss of .idividual and national vitality. 
These groups include pregnant women, 
babies, adolescent workers in heavy indus- 
try, and the poor with large families. In 
some of the starving nations, such as India, 
50 percent of the total mortality occurs 
among children under 10 years old, and in 
other poorer countries seven to eight times 
more people die of tuberculosis than in 
better-fed nations. 

In order to keep up the health of a na- 
tion, the nation has a responsibility to bring 
needed foods at low cost to such groups. By 
taking steps to bring food to these vulner- 
able groups the total demand for food in- 
creases making a better income to the pro- 
ducers and an improvement in the health of 
farmers and their families. 

It will be the job of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization to bring together in- 
formation on all phases of nutrition and 
weave it into the broad fabric of science and 
economics to make recommendations for a 
better-fed These 
can then be passed on to nations, upon re- 


world. recommendations 
quest, and advisory aid can be given them 
in the establishment of better records of 
their dietary needs, in the setting up of nu- 
trition committees such as we have. These 
committees can be assisted in making sur- 
veys that will, in turn, supply broader in- 
formation to other countries to fill in the 
world picture of nutritional science. 

But the benefits of nutritional science to 
the people can never be put into effect with- 
out food. Therefore, the Food and Agricul- 


ture Organization’s work of increasing fog 
production stands out as a major servic 
There are many ways in which it will pr 
ceed on this gigantic task. The job falls ini 
two parts: Work with the undevelope 
countries and with those where agriculty 
and industry already are well-developed. 

The need of the undeveloped countri 
where swarming millions of ever-expandiyy 
populations overpower the primitive agricul 
tural yields will be considered. 

Food and Agriculture Organization wi 
work with the hungry nations by makinj 
thorough studies of existing needs, and wos 
out recommendations to help meet them. | 
invited by the needy nation, the Organi 





tion will outline plans for technical improve 
ments in production that are adaptable to tly 
country. More than that, if the nation r 
quests it, the Organization will help organi 
missions of specialists trained in the prot 
lems confronting the nation. These mission 
could aid in introducing such improvement 
as the use of insecticides to head off natiy 
blights. They could recommend improve 
varieties of seeds that fit the climate and so 
and show the best ways of applying fe 
tilizer and similar technological aids. 

In order to bring this information to th 
farmer, the Organization could also, on 1 
quest, help nations set up educational chaj 
nels for bringing the new methods to t 
farmer. Such work might mean help t 
establishing a local adaptation of the count 
agent and home demonstration systems, 4 
other tried educational set-ups. 
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Other types of missions could help plan 
and direct erosion-control projects in areas 
where people are going hungry because their 
soil is being carried away to the sea. There 
could also be help on the use of forests, the 


planting of timber, and long-range re- 


forestation programs. 


For the nations with more advanced agri- 
cultural ways the service of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization will help them, by 
statistical and technical aid, to promote the 
best agricultural balance within the country 
and to enable each country to take part in 
expanding world trade. 

The functions in relation to the more 
highly developed countries is outlined by 
Howard R. Tolley, United States representa- 
tive on the Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture—the Commission which carried 


#on the work from the Hot Springs confer- 


ence to the present Organization. He says: 
‘In these countries, of course, there still is 
need for agricultural research and education. 
But no simple remedy such as sheer in- 
crease in food production will be as prac- 
ticable. 

“Above all there will be a need for an 
expanding economy, for full nonagricultural 
employment, for better distribution of in- 
comes, for more mechanization on farms, 
and for fewer and larger farms. Such a 
development would mean that even more 
people than at present would be engaged in 
turning out nonagricultural goods and ser- 
vices. The smaller numbers of people re- 

aining on farms would turn out a larger 
total production and live better. Such im- 
provements as better distribution of income 
would take years and perhaps decades to be- 
ome fully effective. Meanwhile, special steps 
ould be taken by the governments of the 
arious countries to help low-income fami- 
lies obtain proper amounts of food and 
other farm products.” 

Producers of food from the sea as well as 
he land stand to benefit from the global 
act-finding service which the Organization 
will put at the disposal of nations that desire 
t. Truly international in its character is the 
shing industry since the high seas belong 
0 all. Only by a global approach can the 

ost be learned about the world-wide sup- 
Ply of fish. Knowledge of this subject is 
bf concern to all nations and of vital im- 
ortance to many people who rely on fish as 
bne of their basic sources of vitamins, min- 
als, and protein. We have learned a great 
Heal in this country about the supply, hab- 
ts, and maintenance of fish in our domestic 
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World-wide exchange of ideas. 


waters. But a world-wide international sur- 
vey from a scientific and commercial point 
of view has not been made of the waters of 
the sea. 

With nations working together fish sup- 
plies of the ocean can be more abundantly 
exploited by discouraging the overuse of es- 
tablished fishing grounds, and by locating 
new grounds to take the pressure off those 
grounds which are overfished. Studies on 
the movements and habits of fish on a global 
basis can offer up more areas of fishing and 
encourage the use of species of fish not now 
generally consumed. 

Because the work of the Organization is 
essentially advisory and because it will ob- 
tain its ends through the high quality of its 
record and resultant influence and prestige it 
has a very simple operational structure—and 
an inexpensive one. The original member- 
ship is limited to the 44 nations represented 
at the Hot Springs conference but other na- 
tions may be admitted later by a two-thirds 
vote. Each nation is obligated to make peri- 
odic reports and aside from that owes only 
three obligations: (1) To contribute to the 
expenses of the Organization; (2) to accord 
appropriate diplomatic privileges to the Or- 
ganization and its staff; and (3) to respect 
the international character of the staff's re- 
sponsibilities. The conference will meet once 
a year and each nation will have one repre- 
sentative, and without regard to size each 
nation will have one vote. 

It will be operated upon a small budget 
compared to the aims and advancements. 





The budget for the first year has been fixed 
at $2,500,000 to which the United States 
contributes 25 percent, or $625,000. USSR 
contributes 8 percent, the United Kingdom 
15 percent, and smaller nations contribute as 
low as 0.5 percent. The second year the 
budget will be doubled. To apportion ex- 
made for 
countries that were occupied by the enemy 


penses, allowances were those 
or that have suffered major economical disas- 
ter. The Organization will be carried on 
under a Director General, selected by the 
Organization, who will be in charge of a 
staff chosen on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible and in accordance with the high- 
est standards of efforts and technical con- 
sideration. 

Consumers are certain to benefit from the 
work of this Organization. Its very name, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, pro- 
claims its dedication to the consumer and the 
farmer. 

It has a long road ahead and there are 
many barriers to surmount. They are bar- 
riers erected by traditions and practices of 
shortsighted nationalism, such as prejudice 
against buying goods from other countries, 
tariffs, embargoes, and suspicion of people 
beyond boundary lines. Taboos of outworn 
international politics, and hand-to-mouth 
greed also stand in the way. To make the 
objectives of the Organization come to life 
will take a lot of real understanding on the 
part of peoples and nations. And it will 
take plenty of hard work. But to everyone 
who eats food, it’s worth it! 





@ This month will see a great new group 
of buyers come to market. They will come 
in hundreds, from every part of the Nation. 
These new purchasing agents will. all be 
operating for rather small concerns with lim- 
They will not be specialists 
trained to buy in only one or two lines. 


ited capital. 


Far from it! They will be buying scores 
of items in a hundred different fields. 
Many of these agents will have had no 
training whatever in shopping. Further- 
more, these buyers are not even aware that 
they need information, if they are to get the 
And their 
partners, with touching faith, often turn 


most for the firm’s investment. 


over the entire managment of the firm to 
them. 

Who are these buyers and what kind of 
firms are they working for in this naive un- 
businesslike way? They are this month's 
brides, and the firms are their new homes— 
wherever they may be. For June is still the 
favorite wedding month, come peace, come 
war, and marriage still means having a 
On the 
bride of the serviceman or war worker de- 
volves almost the entire job of making that 
home. She must shop for furnishings and 
equipment and she must face the daily bat- 
tle of the grocery store, the butcher shop, 
and the market. 


home, if only for a little while. 


In addition to this month’s June brides 
there are thousands of other wartime brides 
whose husbands are being released from the 
armed services. Many of these married in a 
wild flurry just before their men were in- 
ducted, or during that ominous pre-embarka- 
tion furlough. A brief honeymoon, and a 
lot of V-mail is all they know of married 
life. Some have lived at home with no 
change in responsibility. Many have had 
jobs‘in industry which afforded neither time 
nor opportunity for home making. Now 
their men have come back and together they 
want to establish homes and plan their 
futures. At a time when shopping was 
never more difficult they must plunge in. 

Here and there, scattered among these 
thousands of novice buyers are a few lucky 
ones who had home economics and consumer 
courses in school, or in Civilian Defense 


classes, and others who really worked at 
housekeeping and marketing under Mom’s 
practical eye. 
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New buyers come to market 


Orchids to Mom—world’s greatest pur- 
chasing agent. 

Truly fortunate are the brides who know 
that Mom is a purchasing agent in a hun- 
dred fields—also a financial planner, dieti- 
tian, cook, nurse, child psychologist, tutor, 
and family representative in community ac- 
tivities. They don’t realize, however, that in 
Mom learned it all the hard 
way—by trial and error. There are easier 


most cases, 


ways. 

Even though the 1945 home purchasing 
agent faces probably the most difficult mar- 
ket since Civil War days, there is hope for 
Help 
and advice are to be had for the asking. 
Let’s see how. 


her to become an intelligent buyer. 


What is an “Intelligent Buyer”? 

An “intelligent buyer’’ is one who gets 
the best possible value in goods or services 
for every dollar spent. This is based, first 
of all, on planning—planning for wise 
spending in all the departments that make a 
home a going concern. Let’s begin with 
food, because it can't be overlooked in any- 
thing that calls itself a home. We can 
“make do or do without’’ when it comes to 
household equipment and clothing, but man 
must eat—and woman, too—and meals of 
the right kind are the basis of health. 


Planning is Important 

This can’t be carried out in all respects 
with the foresight and system recommended 
in pre-war advice to the housewife. These 
are wartimes! Supplies are what the trade 
calls “‘spotty’’ and the 1945 shopper must be 
ready with a second or even a third choice, 
when her first one is not to be had. 

Planning when to shop is important, too. 
Avoid the rush hours of the day, and the 
hectic week ends if possible. Save your own 
time and energy and the grocer’s, too. 


Know your Points 

Count ration points, and make a plan for 
using them. Don’t expect the clerks to stop 
and do your mathematics for you. Your 
daily paper keeps you posted on ration news. 
With a little effort you can figure out how 
many points you can afford to spend each 
week. However, there are plenty of foods 
that are not rationed. Suppose we begin 
with them. 



















Fruits and Vegetables 
It's a happy break for you, Mrs. Ne 
Shopper, that many fruits and vegetables a 
abundant this time of year. Even so they 
are ways to make your food money go fy 
ther in this part of your marketing, too: 
Buy different kinds of fresh fruits a 
vegetables at the peak of their seasons. The 
will be in greatest supply then and cost Ie 
than those tempting ‘‘earliest”’ items. 
Don't pass up bargains; fruits and veg} 
tables that are badly shaped or not very spi 
and span may have just as much food vali 
as ‘‘de luxe,”’ beautiful ones. 
Buy by the pound whenever you can is 
stead of by the dime’s or quarter’s worth, 
by the basket. 
Always watch the scales to make sure yo 





get all you pay for. 
On canned fruits and vegetables look { 
a quality grade mark on the labels. If t 
product was graded by U. S. Governmej 
standards, the label will say: 
“Grade A,” or “Fancy” 
“Grade B,” or “Choice” 
“Grade C,” or ‘Standard’ 
Don’t pass up Grade C. Grades nil 
ure shape and color, not food values. 
Always read everything on the label. 


Milk 
The almost perfect food! There is moj 
milk than we've ever had before and it tak 





no points. Let it play a star role in yo 
menu plans. 

Always buy safe milk. Clean milk fro 
healthy cows, milked by a clean and healtif 
person. If you live in a city, ask the Ci 
Health Officer if your milk is safe. Wel 
pasteurized milk is safer than ordinary fa 
milk. 

Find out all the different prices at whi 
safe milk is sold in your community. Yo 
may find bargains that way. 

Try buying milk at stores, if it is sd 
cheaper that way, instead of having it delij 
ered to your home. 

See if you can get a lower price for ea 
quart if you buy several quarts at one ti 
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Ask your dairy company if it will sell 
milk cheaper if you call for it at the plant. 

Find out how rich your milk is. Extra 
rich milk contains extra butterfat, but some- 
times you pay much more for the extra but- 
terfat than you would pay if you bought it 
as butter. 

Ask your neighbors whether they would 
like to join with you in buying milk. Then 
find out if a dairy company will sell you 
milk at a lower price if you all buy from 


one dairy. 


Bread and Cereals 

These, too, are unrationed and abundant. 
All bread is enriched under a wartime or- 
der—many cereals are, too. Read your la- 
bels for ingredients and net weight and 
remember, 16 ounces equal 1 pound~ -that’s 
an easy way to compare prices of different 
brands. 
Eggs 

“Nature’s prize packages” are especially 
important these meat-scarce days, as sources 
of protein. Remember, brown shell eggs are 
just as good as white ones, and vice versa. 
The color of the shell has nothing to do 
with the food value of the egg inside. 

Look for a date and a grade mark on egg 
cartons. When eggs have been graded for 
quality by the U. S. Government, the carton 
will have a label on it telling you the grade. 
If you don’t find graded eggs, ask your 
grocer to carry them. 

Government grades are found in many 


| stores. The ones you usually find are: 
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“U. S. Extra, Retail Grade A”’ 
“U. S. Standard, Retail Grade B” 
Storage eggs, sold for less than fresh 
eggs, may be good buys. They should be 


| labeled “storage.” 


Watch the size of egg you get. There can 
be as much as 15 ounces difference in the 
weight of 2 dozen. Prices should be lower 
for smaller sizes. 

Watch prices. They are usually lowest in 
the spring, highest at the end of the year. 

To save money use lower quality eggs in 
cooking mixed foods where delicate egg 
flavor would be lost. 

Save better quality eggs for cooking in 
the shell, frying, poaching. 

Fats 

In this department save every drop of 
drippings, for re-use. Turn in what you 
can't use to your butcher and receive two 
red points a pound for it. Fortified marga- 
tine gives almost the same food value as 
butter, costs less in points and pennies. 
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Sweets 

Learn ways to save sugar by using other 
sweetening in cooking. Molasses, sorghum, 
corn sirup, maple sugar, and honey are all 
good and available in many parts of the 
country. 


Meat, Poultry, Fish 

The first two are hard to find, but the 
third is available in good supply in fresh or 
frozen form. Newspapers and magazines are 
filled with new cooking ideas. 

When you are lucky enough to find some 
meat at your butcher shop, look for a round 
purple stamp on the meats. This stamp tells 
you that the meat came from a healthy ani- 
mal. (It tells you nothing about the tender- 
ness or flavor of the meat.) 

Some meat is graded by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. When it is, a grade stamp runs down 
the whole length of the carcass, so that every 
cut shows the grade. Where the U. S. Gov- 
ernment graded beef is sold, the grades for 
beef, veal, and lamb usually found on the 
market (from high to low) are: 

“W.. Se “Ghoice:” “UU; “Si: Goods” and 
“U. S. Utility.” 

For pork, there is only one top grade: 
“UW: ‘Sa Nox i.” 

You will probably find more ‘‘Utility” 
grade than any other, this summer. All lean 
meat has much the same food value, the 
trick is to cook it slowly—in whatever form 
you use it. 

Watch the scales to make sure you get all 
you pay for. Beware of black market meats. 


Poultry—not much point in planning to 
buy a chicken or a turkey at any certain time 
for the next few months. The Army is tak- 
ing all which comes up to its specifications 
that processing plants can handle. Here and 
there, and from time to time, some will be 
released to civilian markets when there is 
more than the plants in that area can take 
care of. Also, the markets may carry what 
are called ‘‘rejects."’ These are good birds 
which do not come up to specifications be- 
cause of some minor defect, such as torn 
skin or a broken wing. If you are lucky and 
have a chance to get some poultry, look for 
these points: 


1. Soft, flexible breastbone means the 


chicken is young. 

2. Broad well-rounded breast with thighs 
well covered with meat and fat well dis- 
tributed gives you more edible meat per 
pound. The short-legged blocky type with 
well-rounded body, rather than the long- 
legged rangy type, is best for table use. 









3. Fine-grained, soft, lighi-colored meat, 
somewhat like fillet of fish, bespeaks tender 
meat. Milk-fed chickens are white-fleshed ; 
corn-fed are yellow-fleshed. 

4. The skin should not be discolored from 
rough handling or improper cooling. If the 
bird has not been well-bled, the skin will be 
reddened and blue clots of blood will show 
through the neck skin. Such poultry does 
not keep well nor has it a good flavor. 

5. Dry-picked or semi-scalded poultry is 
better quality than the hard-scalded kind. 
Well-dressed birds are free of pinfeathers. 

Fish—gone, for awhile, are the con- 
venient cans of salmon and many other fish 
which used to fill emergencies so neatly. 
They are filling more drastic emergencies in 
far corners of the world these days. But 
fresh fish are available in good supply in 
most parts of the country. Marks of fresh, 
whole fish are: Flesh, firm and rigid; eyes, 
bright, not sunken; gills, free from discolor- 
ation or suspicious odor; scales, clinging to 
the skin. 


Household Equipment and Furniture 

1945 is a poor year to shop for new house- 
hold equipment—in fact there are many im- 
portant things, such as washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners, which the new house- 
holder post-war 
plans. Furniture, too, is limited in quantity 
and style—but second-hand stores can help 
out with the requisite chairs and _ tables. 
Furniture and department stores in some 


will have to file under 


cities may still have a few pieces you want. 
For all these purchases, both new and 
second-hand, know what to look for. An 
upholstered chair or davenport, for instance, 
is a complicated affair, and it is impossible 
for the amateur to judge the quality of its 
construction. Important things to know are: 
Kind of wood and type of joints used in 
the frame; the number of springs; the kind 
of webbing; and whether nails, glue, or 
screws have been used. 

Desks, chests of drawers, and bureaus can 
deceive you too, though not as easily as the 
upholstered pieces. The kind of wood is 
important. Is it solid, veneer, plywood? 
How will it resist shrinkage and swelling? 
How good is the “finish?” Wi!l it scratch 
easily? Be sure drawers fit snugly, pull out 
easily, have gliders and are dustproof. You 
see there is so much to learn before you in- 
vest in furniture that you should study up 
before you start shopping. 

Remember that ceiling prices have been 
set for second-hand household equipment. 
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Bedding 

Inner spring mattresses are out for the 
duration. There's no regulation against 
them, but materials are not available. Vari- 


ous solid types can be found. These are 
filled with cotton, or cotton felt. Before you 
buy a mattress, learn something about the 
different grades of filler, and what the tags 
mean. Thirty-six States and the District of 
Columbia have, bedding laws, and some 
cities have bedding ordinances. These are 
primarily health laws designed to protect 
consumers from unsterilized or contaminated 
material. Upholstered furniture, comforts, 
pads, pillows, and quilts usually come under 
the bedding laws. They usually require that 
a permanent label be atiixed to the mattress, 


and 


whether or not any part of it is second-hand. 


telling something about the contents 
Things to ask about or notice in addition 
to what is on the label are: 
Kind and quality of covering. Much of 
the damask used is too poor to warrant buy- 
ing. Some home economists urge consumers 


That 
means a yard of ticking 32 inches wide 


to insist on at least 8-ounce ticking. 


weighs 8 ounces. 

Type and number of tufts—these should 
be of twine or tape and go all the way 
through from one side to the other. 
firmly reinforced side 
walls to prevent sagging. Quilting, cloth, 
or felt are used. This is either tied or sewed 


Kind of edging 


to the ticking. 


Blankets 
Hard to find, in most cities, blankets can 
be a lifetime investment or a total loss. 


Don't let color and “feel” dazzle you. Look 
for a good clear label that gives facts, no 
flossy terms. Some companies have them. 
Here is part of a well-known manufacturer's 
label: 


X BLANKET: This is a mediumweight serv- 
ice quality, single blanket, constructed of 25 
percent wool, 50 percent rayon, and 25 percent 
cotton, bound with rayon satin. The specifica- 
tions on this label are the facts every intelligent 
buyer should know and use, and this is the type 
of label recommended by the U. S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 

Size: 72 x 84. 

Blankets should be long enough to tuck in 
well at the foot, and wide enough to hang down 
over the sides of the- mattress. Extra size is 
always desirable. 

Weight: 3%, 
square yard. 

The weight of a blanket contributes directly 
to its warmth, but the size should be considered 
as well as the climate in which the blanket is 
to be used. 

Durability: Grab Method Warp—30 pounds: 
Filling—25 pounds. 

The durability of a blanket is judged by the 
number of pounds “pull” it takes to break the 


pounds, or 11.3 ounces per 


warp and filling yarns. Higher breaking strength 
means longer wear. 

Color Fastness: Blanket Color “Good.” Bind- 
ing Color “Good.” 

Color fastness in washing is graded as ‘‘Fair,” 
“Good,” or “Excellent.” All blankets ‘“‘bleed”’ 
in color slightly, and should be washed sep- 
arately 

Shrinkage (after three washings): 
9 percent. Width—2 percent. 

Shrinkage in washing or dry cleaning de- 
pends a great deal on whether proper instruc- 
tions are followed, but it should not exceed 10 
percent in width or length. 


Sheets 


The wartime bride’s linen closet will be 


Length— 


far from lavish on these numbers. Sheets 
are quickly bought up as soon as department 
stores receive their quotas. Prices are high, 
too, but at least they are not as high as those 
reported recently by a visitor from England 

$40 to $50 a pair! True, they were linen, 
but the only ones to be had at the time our 
reporter was shopping. 

When you do find sheets for sale don’t be 
stampeded by the mere sight of them and 
snatch them up, regardless. Look for a label 
giving size, and remember that “torn size” 
means the size before hemming. Too short 
sheets like too short blankets are uncomfort- 
able and necessarily subject to more strain 
than those which are long enough to tuck 
in firmly and, for the top sheet, turn back 
far enough to protect the blankets or other 
bedclothes. 

The label ‘‘first’’ or “standard quality” on 
sheets means they are practically free from 
weaving imperfections, such as uneven 
yarns or thick and thin places. Every filling 
(crosswise) yarn runs unbroken from sel- 
vage to selvage. “Seconds’’ may contain 
some weaving defects and imperfect yarns. 
Just how many depends on standards set up 
by the manufacturer. “Run of the mill’ 
sheets are those which were sent to market 
before being classified as firsts, seconds, or 
inferior grades. 


Bath Towels 

A good bath towel is one that absorbs 
moisture quickly, and doesn’t hang on the 
rack soggy and heavy for hours. That's the 
bather’s viewpoint—and a very sound one. 
But there are also other factors to be con- 
sidered when. you shop for towels. 

Absorbency depends on the amount of 
pile or looped surface a towel has. The 
more pile yarns to the inch the greater the 
drying power. Long loops make for a soft 
fluffy towel, but for good wear too long 
loops are not advisable. Loops about one- 
eighth inch long are considered a desirable 
length. 


No matter how fluffy and absorbent a 


towel may be, you want to know how it wi 


wear. To get some idea of this, look b 





neath the pile at the foundation cloth. | 
should be of firm weave—strong enough tj 
hold the pile in place when the material 
pulled through a tightly compressed thunt 
and finger. 

Good selvages on the sides of towels ar 
important. Some towels are woven on wid 
looms and then cut lengthwise and hemme 
or lock stitched. Selvage edges are mor 
durable. 

Corners are important. Notice whethe 
rough edges are well turned under and 
securely fastened. Colored towels and em 
broidered borders are a temptation, but it i 

Whidh 
Coloreé 


well to consider their practicability. 
is a better buy during wartime. 

ones are scarce and high in price. Are the 
colorfast? In the case of borders will the 
shrink at the same rate, as the terry cloth 
If not you will have a puckered unlovel 
towel. All towels shrink some during th 
first 5 launderings. What size best suits you 
needs? Most towels these days come it 
small (16 x 30 inches and 12 x 26 inches), 
(20 x 40 
inches), or large (24 x 46 inches and 24) 


>? 


medium inches and x 4 
48 inches). Before yielding to the luxury o 
the extra large continental type towels, te 
member they are hard to handle in a wash 
ing machine or, if laundry is sent out, mean 
bigger laundry bills. 


All the items which go into a new home 





cannot be discussed 


in one article. So if, Mrs. 1945, you art} 


—even a wartime one 


serious about being an intelligent buyer 
which we said at the beginning means ge 
ting the best value for your money, look 
over this list of booklets. Send for the one 
you need most and then get busy on you 
“home work” so you can be a better home 
shopper. 
You may get copies of these free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department 0 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide fo 
Consumers (MP 167). 
United States Graded and Stamped Med 
(L 122). 
Judging Fabric Quality (FB 1831). 
Guides for Buying Sheets, Blankets, ani 
Bath Towels (FB 1765). 
Slip Covers for Furniture (FB 1873). 
For this one send 10 cents to the Superit 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
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Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Furniture—Its Selection and Use. 


U.3 
Department of Commerce. 
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lHow to burn a mortgage 


The first exclusively farm women’s cooperative market in the United 
States now owns a debt-free building. Here is how rural women bring 
quality farm produce to city consumers with satisfaction to all. 


@ One woman didn’t know how to make 
change when she first came to sell her baked 
goods and jellies at the cooperative market, 
owned and operated by farm women of 
Montgomery County, Md. Another woman, 
although she could turn out excellent baked 
beans, fudge, and meat loaf, had never lived 
in a house with running water or electricity. 
Another farm woman wanted her daughter 
to have a better education than she had had, 
but until she joined the market to sell her 
fresh-cut flowers and her tomato plants she 
didn’t know where the money for it would 
come from. 

After a few years, membership in the 
Montgomery Farm Women’s Cooperative 
Market, Md., 
mile north of the District of Columbia line, 
had meant for some women a new kitchen 


located in Bethesda, about a 


with modern cooking equipment, for others 
a new tractor, a remodeling of the old fam- 
ily farmhouse, or a daughter's college educa- 
tion. 
and the suburbs who had purchased the 
home-produced baked beans, apple pies, 
chickens, vegetables, sausage meat, pork 
pudding, preserves, flowers, and plants, the 
market had meant increased supplies of good- 


To the consumers from Washington 


quality nutritious food, 
it had 
kitchens ; 


tastefully prepared ; 
meant time saved in their own 
it had meant new associations with 
farm people and new understanding and ap- 
preciation for the problems of rural women. 
This year the market in Bethesda will 
have completed 13 years of service to both 
producers and consumers. In fact in Jan- 
uary 1945, the 66 farm women who are now 
members and owners of the cooperative mar- 
ket made their final payment on the $50,000 


mortgage on the building and grounds. 
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Within 10 years their building loan from 
the Baltimore Bank for Cooperatives had 
been paid off and the women’s market had 
thus achieved an outstanding record among 
cooperatives for speed in paying off a Gov- 





re. U.S 








rs’ guid 


ernment loan. With the final payment it was 
obvious to all that the first entirely women’s 
market in the United States had proved 
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without a shadow of doubt its usefulness to 
its members and to its patrons. 

The President of the cooperative’s Board 
of Directors will tell you with considerable 
pride of the other mortgages that were paid 
off during the lifetime of the market, of 
the farm families that were held together 
through the difficult depression years, of the 
many women who gained independence and 


self-reliance from the sale of their own 
products. For, although the market aims to 


furnish its customers with the highest qual- 
ity goods, the first objective of this pro- 
ducers’ cooperative is to advance the finan- 
cial and social well-being of farm women. 
“Our cooperative wants to build up a 
woman’s home equipment as well as her 
self-confidence. When we accept the appli- 
cation of a new member into the market 
and inspect her kitchen we don’t care how 
poor or out-of-date her equipment may be 
just so long as it’s clean and neat. We know 
that once she begins to sell her products 
she'll soon be able to afford new equipment. 
With that new kitchen she can produce more 
goods, more efficiently and with less cost. 
“When a new member first comes she is 
most likely pretty shy and has a hard time 
But after a 
few weeks patrons begin to come back 
again and again to her stall, she knows she’s 


with packaging and weighing. 


selling good merchandise, and she’s proud to 
be associated with other women in a com- 
mon cooperative organization. In no time 
at all that new member has broadened her 
outlook, she sees her place in the community 
in a new light, she takes pride in her work, 
she’s happy to accept responsibility for sup- 
plying consumers with clean, ready-to-serve, 
high-quality food.” 


A Producer’s Co-op is Born 

Because the Bethesda market has been so 
successful, farm women from all over the 
country have come to it for guidance in set- 
ting up a similar market in their own com- 
munities. But back in 1930 when: the 
Montgomery County women decided to do 
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Even rain doesn't deter these consumers 
from shopping at the cooperative market. 


something to carry their families through 
the period of depressed farm prices, they 
Their greatest 
They 
were, however, fortunate to be located close 
to the University of Maryland, where they 
could get the expert scientific help of the 
various specialists from the State Extension 


had little to guide them. 
asset was their own determination. 


Service. They were also fortunate in already 
being active members of the local Home 
Demonstration Club. 

With this as a nucleus they started. 
2 years they studied with specialists in poul- 
try, dairy and animal husbandry, nutrition, 


For 


and the preparation of foods, and with them 
developed standards for the various com- 
modities produced on the farm or in the 
home. 

By February 1932 they were ready to take 
on the Washington suburban consumer mar- 
ket. 
store on the main street and each woman 
(there were 19 the first day) sold her goods 
at the prevailing market price. The dressed 
chickens, all ready to go into the oven, the 
country style baked beans, the potato salad, 


They were given the use of a vacant 
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the home-made bread ana rolls, delicious 
cakes and pies, the fresh eggs, the delicately 
these products made 
a tremendous hit with the city women and 


at the end of the first day the market was 


flavored sausage meat 


cleaned out. 

In August the cooperative- was formed 
and incorporated. Each of the 29 women 
members were to pay $2 a month for rental 
of the stalls and 5 percent of their sales, 
as contributions toward the operating ex- 
penses, cost of the building, and salary of a 
paid manager. In addition all supplies, such 
as bags, egg boxes, wax paper, cake and pie 
boxes, were to be bought wholesale and sold 
to the individual members at cost. 

In order to participate in the market, a 
woman was required to live on a farm of at 


—_ 


least 7 acres and to derive most of her in- 
come from farm operations. She was also 
required to own two shares of stock, at $2 a 
share, which would represent her ownership 
in the corporation and her right to one vote 
in the election of officers, formation of by- 
laws, and other policy decisions. If any 
earnings accrued to the market, they were 
to be divided among all the members on the 
individual 
during the year. 
were to be placed in a common sinking 
fund to be applied to fast payment of the 


basis of financial contributions 


However, such earnings 


building loan. A Revolving Certificate was 


to be made out to each member, showing her 


share of the market earnings tor the year, 
so that when the mortgage was paid she 
would have a record of the earnings due 
her. 

A healthy sign for the market is that 
these revolving certificates will now be paid 
off, starting with the certificates for the year 
1936. As the market prospers, the certifi- 
cates for succeeding years will be paid off. 
Thus, the members will not only have their 
individual earnings from the sale of their 
goods but they will share in the earnings of 
the market. The manager estimates that ap- 
proximately half of the money paid in by 
will be 


Thus, if a woman had sold around $1,200 


the members returned to them. 
worth of goods in 1 year, her cost would 
have been about $60. However, because all 
shared in the cost of running the market, 
her individual revolving certificate for that 
1 year would be worth about $30. 

Many members, of course, average much 
higher than $1,200 a year, but all must 
come up to $40-average sales per month to 
remain with the co-op. If a woman cannot 
sell that much produce, the members feel her 
space should be occupied by someone who 
can use it to better advantage. 

The market, like other consumer-service 
organizations, has had its special difficulties 
created by the war. There are usually more 
buyers than there are goods. But, in gen- 
eral, the market has tried to satisfy as far 





Everything here, from vegetables to home-canned relish, is one reason why busy house- 
wives like to shop at the farm women's market. 
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as possible the demands of consuiuers. Pra 





tically all goods sold are under the OPM; 






. 15h i} 
price and rationing regulations. The mack 





has diligently adhered to these wartime @ 


4 
a 






strictions and has encouraged its members 
increase their supply and to divide as qi. 






tably as possible among their custo 





those foods that are in short supply. 





instance, now that chickens are scarce 





¥ 
in great demand, the sellers are careful 





see that the same customer doesn’t get, 





chicken every week. 





In addition, the market has reduced } 





requirements for membership. If a wome 





has a good chicken farm, even ‘f it is ung 
7 acres, she may join the cooperative. Ori 
she has pork to sell, or butter, or eggs, thi 
come up to the quality standards, she m 
have a stall at the market, even though th 











major share of her income does not com) @ Wha 
from farming. The market has also helpe)) Now 
its members to retain the quality of the, you kn 
products even when they have to use subs! jour—; 
tutes. For instance, if rationing restrictio) +jtamin 
have caused a woman to change her recip} other { 
for a certain product she can get the hehi-yalue, 
of the home demonstration agent in deter). ent—es 
mining proper substitutes. As a matter 0}'homem 
fact, when a woman does change her recip sponsib 
the product is tested before it may be sol) nutritio 
In all these ways, the market is trying 0) food s1 
improve its services to the consumer. hooves 
The women take particular pride in con, she’s bi 
serving every bit of food. One woman, why — First 
raises approximately 150 hogs a year for tk’ riching 
market, sells hams, tenderloins, spareribs and mi 
backbones, and sausage meat. She also make} nutritic 
headcheese, pork pudding, and scrappk) handfu 
Perhaps the secret of the success of thij usual tl 
market, perhaps the reasons why it has bee State 
able to grow within 13 years from an a Board 
nual business of approximately $5,000 t) Which 
$275,000, and perhaps the reasons why th} ment p 
cooperative now owns its own market build For ex 
ing are to be found in the cardinal rules thi) ton Be 
the President of the co-op gives for runnin) Diet 
a farm market. In the first place, it is im — 
portant for a woman never to “belittle” whi losses | 
she herself can do. When you have a gooj ins 
; the slo 
product, be proud of it—and never slacket ae 
Second, ‘give your customers good wa supply 
don’t try to make a little extra by fals aes 
weight, or poor quality.” Third, “be hog ; gel 
est and deal fairly with all.” If a grow of di 
of women stick to these three rules, the versely 
operative market will succeed. For com Jatign 
sumers are always willing to buy a 20% nomic 
product and to pay a fair price for it. other 
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@ What's your food enrichment I.Q.? 

Now’s a good time for a check up on what 
you know about enrichment of bread and 
Jour—and the other processes whereby 
iitamins and minerals are added to certain 
other foods for improvement of nutritive 
value. There never was a time like the pres- 
ent—especially this particular present when 
are confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of providing their families with 
nutritionally adequate diets from smaller 
food supplies. Now more than ever it be- 
hooves the thrifty housewife to know what 
she’s buying with her food money, and why. 

First and foremost: The idea behind en- 
riching or fortifying foods with vitamins 
and minerals 7s vot to supply the public with 
nutrition in tablet form or to substitute a 
handful of pills or synthetic rations for the 
usual three squares a day. Far from it. 

Statements by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
which played a leading part in the enrich- 
ment program emphasize this basic principle. 
For example, the Council’s Food and Nutri- 
tion Board believes that: 

Diet deficiencies arise from a number of 
causes such as poor choices of foods and 
losses of nutrition by refining processes. 

When the only other cure appears to be 
the slow processes of education or unpopu- 
lar legislation, artificial enrichment may 
supply a useful remedy. ' 

Enrichment of foods by supplementation 
for general use is sanctioned for the purpose 
of correcting dietary deficiencies which ad- 
versely affect substantial groups of the popu- 
lation and which cannot, because of eco- 
nomic restrictions, popular prejudices, or 
other equally valid reasons, be corrected 
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daily brea 


promptly by better choices of natural foods. 

A similarly conservative position with re- 
gard to the promiscuous addition of minerals 
to food is taken by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. In carrying out provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
the Food and Drug Administration holds 
that the labeling or advertising of a food 
as enriched with vitamins and minerals is 
an implied promise that it will really im- 
prove the diet of the person eating custom- 
ary amounts of such enriched food. Accord- 
ingly, in hearings called by the Federal 
Security Agency to set standards on foods, 
the Food and Drug Administration wants 
to be shown—in the interest of honesty and 
fair dealing—that a proposed improvement 
of a food will make a real contribution to 
the diet. Otherwise, such food might not 
fulfill the promise implied in the advertising 
or labeling. 

Not surprisingly then, the list of foods 
for which the addition of vitamins and min- 
erals has been standardized is a short one. 
Federal standards have been set for enriched 
flour, enriched self-rising flour, and farina, 
for oleomargarine fortified with vitamin A, 
and for the addition of vitamin D to evapo- 
rated milk. A tentative standard for enrich- 
ment of bread has been held in abeyance 
until after the war. Hearings on the enrich- 
ment of macaroni have also been held. In 
all instances, the standards are permissive 
except the present compulsory enrichment of 
white bread and rolls under a War Food 
Order. 

Although flour, farina, evaporated milk, 
and oleomargarine are the only foods for 
which Federal standards, permitting the ad- 
dition of vitamins and minerals, have been 


set up by the Federal Security Agency, this 


does not preclude the addition of vitamins 
that 
is, foods for which Federal standards have 


and minerals to unstandardized foods 


not been set. To this category belong fresh 
milk to which vitamin D has been added, 
enriched corn meal and rice, restored cereals, 
and iodized salt. When products are forti- 
fied the labels must give information on the 
added ingredients and the amount supplied, 
as well as the proportion of the minimum 
daily requirements furnished by an average 
amount likely to be consumed daily. 

Pros and cons of enrichment or fortifica- 
tion vary with each different food. For in- 
stance, the National Research Council advises 
against the addition of vitamins or minerals 
to sugar, soft drinks, or candy largely on the 
grounds that it might tend to encourage still 
greater use of these products, thus throwing 
the diet out of balance. 

In the case of oleomargarine, the justifica- 
tion for fortifying it with vitamin A is that 
oleomargarine is widely used among low- 
income families who get little butter and 
cream. Although the fortification of oleo- 
margarine is on a voluntary basis, except in 
a few States, margarine manufacturers gen- 
erally have backed the program with the re- 
sult that most of the packaged oleomargarine 
is fortified with vitamin A. 

The addition of iodine to salt is to pre- 
vent a deficiency of this element, the lack 
of which is associated with goiter. 

The argument for adding vitamin D to 
milk is the widespread deficiency of this 
nutrient which is essential to the develop- 
ment of strong bones. 
vitamin D is fish liver oils. 


Another source of 
So when there 
is a significant price differential between 
milk with the vitamin D added and plain 
milk, the thrifty homemaker may well do a 
little arithmetic to decide which is the cheap- 
est source for getting the extra D vitamin 
a growing family may need. Also, there ts 








the consideration of how most easily to feed 
the vitamin D to the child who needs it. 
Children who don’t get much sun are par- 
ticularly liable to vitamin-D deficiency; sun- 
light helps the body manufacture vitamin D. 

While the average homemaker cannot ex- 
pect to be an expert in the field of food 
back- 


wise 


enrichment, knowing something of the 
ground should help her not only in 
buying but also to express her will as a 
citizen when the question of setting food 
standards comes up for public consideration. 


A case in point is enriched bread. 


Bread Enrichment 


Bread enrichment has come to~ Main 
Street. But has it come to stay? 

Having heard so much about bread enrich- 
ment, many homemakers naturally assume 
it's a law of the land—that forever more 
they can take bread enrichment for granted, 
without so much as reading a label. That is 
not the case—at least not in most States. 

Nationally speaking, compulsory enrich- 
ment of all white bread and rolls is a war- 
time lapse or be 


terminated when the emergency ends, except 


measure which will 
in the States which pass permanent legisla- 
tion to take the place of the temporary War 
Food Order which requires that bakers’ bread 
and rolls must contain specified amounts of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and iron. Com- 
pulsory enrichment applies only to white 
bread and rolls. 

Compulsory enrichment does not apply to 








So baby won't take fish liver oil! Then 
vitamin D milk will help supply his needs. 
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the dark breads which comprise about 10 
And while 
whole wheat bread contains the vitamin and 


percent of total bread sales. 


mineral present in the whole grain, only a 
small portion of the dark breads are made 
entirely of the whole grain flour. Many 
consumers do not realize that the dark bread 
they buy may be made from blends of whole 
wheat or rye flours containing frequently as 
much as one-half to three-quarters of unen- 
riched white flour from which a high pro- 
portion of the minerals and vitamins have 
been lost in the milling. And the moral of 
all this is the sound advice to consumers: 
Read the label. 
very probably it doesn’t measure up to en- 


If it isn’t labeled ‘‘enriched”’ 


richment standards. 

Compulsory enrichment, under War Food 
Order 1, does not apply to bread made in 
restaurants and public institutions, so diner- 
outers bread 


under national regulation nor are inmates of 


aren't guaranteed enriched 
public institutions. So, if you really want 
to be sure the roll you get at the diner or 
the biscuit at the tea shop is enriched, you'd 
better ask. A few restaurants have signs 
posted to say that enriched flour is used in 
baking but otherwise there’s no way of 
knowing except by asking, since the bread 
that’s brought to the table doesn’t wear a 
label. An exception would be in States 
which require public eating houses to enrich 
the bread or rolls which they bake. 


After the War 


About 90 percent of bakers’ bread is sold 
within the State where it’s manufactured. 
For that reason regulation regarding stand- 
ards will be largely a State matter when the 
present emergency order lapses after the 
war. That being the case, it’s up to the resi- 
dents of Main Street to decide whether or 
not they want the compulsory enrichment 
of bread continued in their State after the 
war .. . and whether they want to require 
the enrichment of family flour. 

Seventeen of the States have already gone 
on record for compulsory enrichment. They 
are: South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Georgia, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Indiana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Washington, New York, 


Maine. Also a large percentage of the re- 


Texas, 


Arkansas, and 
maining States are considering enrichment 
legislation. 

Yes, bread enrichment has definitely ar- 
rived on Main Street. But whether it’s going 
to be universal after the war is a question 





which the folks on Main Street must de 
cide. Proponents of a permanent enrich! 
ment program, such as the National Research 
Council and the American Public Health 
Association, underline the importance of the 
individual State action, in view of the fag 
that a Federal statute could apply only to 
the small portion of bread (perhaps 10 per. 
cent) that moves in interstate commerce, 


Early Developments 

Even prior to the war, much progress. was 
made in the direction of bread enrichment 
with millers and bakers cooperating to put 
into effect the recommendations of nutrition 
and medical authorities. Prior to issuance 
of War Food Order 1 which put compul- 
sory enrichment into effect, more than half 
of the Nation’s white bread and family flour 
was already enriched on a voluntary basis, 
For at that time only two States had en 
richment laws and cooperation in the en- 
richment program was entirely by free will 
of millers and bakers. 

That record of cooperation in the enrich- 
ment program definitely was progress on 
Main Street—needed progress since enrich- 
ment was designed to help make up the de- 
ficiéncies of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and 
iron found in a large proportion of pre-war 
diets. 
cause it is a cheap food which almost every- 


Bread was selected for enrichment be- 


body eats. 

Both on Main Street and particularly the 
dingy alleys on the other side of the track 
from Main Street, and in poor country areas, 
too, many families in need of enriched bread 
and flour to help them overcome diet def- 
ciencies still weren't reached by the enrich- 
ment program. For the families subsisting 
largely on a bread or biscuit diet would be 
the very people who buy the cheapest brand 
of bread or flour—regardless of whether or 
not it was enriched. 

Enrichment of all bakers’ white bread and 
rolls is compulsory, under WFO 1, to make 
the benefits from enrichment as far-reaching 
as possible, regardless of income. 

Enrichment of family flour is still on 4 
voluntary basis nationally. But all the States 
which have passed enrichment laws to date 
have required the enrichment of both fam- 
ily flour and bakers’ bread. One purpose of 
compulsory enrichment of family flour is to 
assure that poor families who bake their own 
bread and biscuits will get the extra vitamins 
and minerals which enriched flour provides. 
The same principle applies to the enrich- 
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among many groups in some Southern States. 
In fact, the National Research Council feels 
that pellagra cannot soon be eradicated in 
the South without the enrichment of corn 
meal as well as wheat products. 

Corn meal enrichment is a more recent 
practice, however, and methods for increas- 
ing the content of vitamins and minerals are 
less well standardized. Because of this and 
other difficulties compulsory enrichment of 
corn meal is not so widespread as in the case 
of flour, and two of the five States which 
have passed laws requiring the enrichment 
of corn products have postponed enforce- 
ment. 

The cost of enriching bread and flour is 
small compared with many other suggestions 
for improving the average diet. Even where 
money is no object, many people are slow to 
take on a new diet habit even if they know 
it's good for them. If all the flour consumed 
by the average person in bread and baked 
products were enriched, the cost would 
mount to only about 18 cents a year. That's 
guring on the basis that 100 pounds of en- 
iched flour costs only 12 cents more than 
ordinary flour and the average person con- 
sumes 150 pounds of flour a year. As it 
costs the baker only a few cents to enrich 
100 pound loaves of bread, he does not 
charge extra for enriched bread. 


Benefits from Enrichment 

Enrichment of bread and flour has already 
improved American diets. 

The National Research Council estimates 
that if a person consumes 61/, ounces of en- 
riched bread a day, the added vitamins and 
iron in the bread will supply about 20 per- 
cent of the thiamine, 9 percent of the ribo- 
flavin, 18 percent of the niacin, and 20 
percent of the iron needed to meet the recom- 
mended daily dietary allowance for a mod- 
erately active man. This is over and above 
what is contained in the same amount of un- 
enriched bread. 

For further improvement in the nutritive 
value of bread, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council has 
recommended the use of not less than 6 parts 
of nonfat dry milk solids to 100 parts of 
flour. The use of milk adds a higher grade 
protein to the bread, as well as adding cal- 
cium and riboflavin. Also it improves the 
flavor, and keeping qualities of the bread. 

While it’s too soon for extended research 
studies to assess the benefits to public health 
which have accrued from bread enrichment, 
evidence is not lacking to show that the pro- 
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Better balanced meals are the major weapon against diet deficiency. But when 
poverty or bad eating habits curtail food choice, enrichment of basic food helps. 


The best for the brave! 


All white bread 


gram has been worth while. For example, 
a doctor from the New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine testified at public hearings 
held by the War Food Administration that 
he attributed a marked decrease in cases of 
florid beriberi and florid pellagra in the 
wards in Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
to bread enrichment. 

Extreme cases of deficiency diseases, such 
as beriberi or pellagra, are spectacular evi- 
dence of malnutrition. But more widespread 
are cases of people who are below par physi- 
cally or mentally because they aren't getting 
all the food they need. 

In the months ahead, the contribution of 
enriched bread to American be 
more important than ever because of the 
shorter supplies of meat and other foods 


diets will 





served by the armed forces is enriched. 


from which Americans are accustomed to get 
a portion of their protective nutrients. 

But even while stressing the present im 
portance of bread enrichment, advocates of 
the program point out that the need for en- 
richment will continue after the war. Lead- 
ing organizations of the milling and baking 
industry early began cooperating with the 
program to enrich bread and flour. 
American Public Health Association has en- 
dorsed it. And recently the Council of State 
Governments suggested to the States a bill 


The 


which embodies the enrichment principles 
endorsed by the National Research Council. 

Such support holds promise that flour and 
bread enrichment will stay on Main Street. 
But how universal it will be still remains 
for the consumer to say. 








@ Last year American consumers spent over 
51/, billion dollars more for their clothing 
than they did in 1939. The total civilian 
clothing bill for 1944 was almost 111/, 
billion dollars. 

Yet at the very moment when consumers 
were spending more than they ever had spent 
before, there were intense shortages in cer- 
tain highly essential types of clothing and 
widespread rumors of approaching rationing 
of clothes. Wives of soldiers, mothers of 
growing boys and girls, farmers, workers in 
war plants and shipyards, families with mod- 
erate or fixed incomes—these groups were 
reaching deeper and deeper into their pock- 
etbooks and leaving the stores with less and 
less for their money. 

This month the first results of a far- 
reaching WPB-OPA joint program to alle- 
viate the paradoxical situation will begin to 
appear in the retail stores. By the time con- 
sumers are ready to go shopping for fall and 
winter clothing there will be a very marked 
improvement. The total supply of clothing 
will not be greater but it will consist of more 
of the essential types of garments, less of the 
high-cost fancy types, and much of it will 
be less expensive. 

In other words, the program which the 
average consumer has been clamoring for is 
now under way. Clothing priced to fit the 
average consumer's pocketbook and his es- 
sential needs is now about to be manufac- 
tured. Certain items already off the mill line, 
consisting of a very large part of the total 
civilian supply of woven cotton garments, 
will be available in the stores this month at 
popular and medium-cost prices and each 
garment will be tagged with a dollar-and- 
cent ceiling. By early next year the Nation’s 
clothes budget should have decreased by at 
least 6 percent. 


How it Works 

This program does not mean that the year 
1945 marks the first attempt during the war 
period to regulate and control the distribu- 
tion and cost of clothing. Since April 28, 
1942, when the General Maximum Regula- 
tion went into effect, ceiling prices have 
been in force at the manufacturing, whole- 
sale, and retail levels on all clothing, yard 
goods, and shoes. 

Distribution of civilian clothing had to be 
severely curtailed in order to satisfy the enor- 
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More low-cost clothing 





mous needs of the armed forces for cloth of 
all kinds. Cloth has been as much a material 
of war as canned foods. 


Demand for clothing went up with in- 
creased consumer income while the supply 
went down because of military needs. Some 
of the gap between demand and supply was 
filled, for a time, by cutting heavily into the 
working inventory. These inventories no 
longer can fill the gap. That is one reason 
why the new low-cost program will not mean 
more clothing and that is also why with a 
limited supply of fabrics available for civil- 
ian use it is necessary for a substantial pro- 
portion of it to go into the most essential 
low- and medium-priced apparel. “If you 
have a fixed and limited amount of cloth,” 
the WPB and OPA say, “it better go into 
the manufacture of overalls, house dresses, 
children’s underwear, and warm, sturdy 
coats, instead of into party dresses, fancy 
sportswear, and expensive ensembles.” 

That is just what the new program does. 
It requires that sellers of finished fabrics 
must reserve a high proportion of their civil- 
ian fabric deliveries for sale to manufactur- 
ers of essential low- and medium-priced gar- 
ments. Since more low- and medium-cost 
garments will be produced, the retailer whose 
market is principally among low and moder- 
ate income groups will be able to satisfy his 
customers more fully than in the past. 

For example, if a manufacturer is going 
to produce girls’ rayon dresses to sell at or 









below their list price of $3.75, he will re 
ceive a rating from the WPB to allow him 
to produce 100 percent of his base-period 
production. Similar assistance is given to 
manufacturers of the other essential gar- 
ments, including such widely purchased 
items as women’s and misses’ coats, selling 
at approximately $25, girls’ dresses with a 
maximum price of $5, boy’s woolen suits at 
$10, men’s woolen work shirts at $4.50, and 
practically all infants’ and children’s cotton 
apparel and a very large part of the output 
of men’s and women’s cotton garments. 


Consumer Prices 


With controls functioning at the mill and 
manufacturing levels, the program then 
moves on to the retailer, where prices to the 
ultimate consumer are fixed so as to guaran- 
tee that the savings made at the factory are 
passed on to the family purchaser. This is 
done in three ways: 

First, cotton garments produced under 
WPB orders, and this means practically all 
civilian cotton wear, have fixed dollar-and- 
cent ceiling prices which are attached to the 
garment by the manufacturer. When buying 
these items consumers are urged to look at 
the manufacturers’ tickets to check the re. 
tailers’ prices, which in some cases may very 
well be under the fixed ceiling, but may not 
be over. 

Second, there is a pricing system for most 
other clothing, based on a fixed percentage 
markup. Manufacturers must sell their prod- 
ucts at certain prices and the retailer then 
must sell them to the consumer at a fixed 
percentage increase, frozen as of March 19, 
1945. 

The third, and perhaps the most far. 
reaching pricing system, is the recent order 
which requires the individual manufacturer 
to sell each category of goods at prices which 
average no more than the maximum average 
price established for the same category of 
goods sold during a 1943 base period. This 
will mean that the vast majority of manu 
facturers will have to resume production of 
more low- and medium-cost clothing and 
not concentrate on higher priced lines. 

As all these controls begin to work to 
gether, it is safe to say that the dangerous 
rise in clothing prices will be halted. Lower 
and middle income families will no longet 
be paying approximately 12 percent more fot 
their clothing than they did in May 1943, 
and more of what they spend will result in 
more useful essential garments. 
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As consumer durable goods begin to roll 
off the production line most of them will 
sell at the 1942 retail price levels, accord- 
ing to the recently announced OPA re- 


conversion pricing program. Declaring 
that “nothing will more surely smother the 
fires of inflation than an avalanche of 
civilian goods and services,’ the Price 
Administrator said that the pricing policies 
have been set up to meet four major ob- 
jectives: (1) The continued prevention of 
inflation; (2) full production of consumer 
goods and services; (3) good jobs at good 
wages for all who are able and willing to 
work; (4) relaxation of price controls in one 
commodity field after another as soon as 
inflationary danger disappears in each 
commodity field. The 1942 price ceiling 
levels already exist for those manufacturers 
reconverting to production of the same 
models made before the war; manufactur- 
ers selling a product for the first time will 
be given their ceilings by the OPA; and 
manufacturers of new models will have to 
calculate their ceilings on the basis of a 
forthcoming detailed price regulation. 


One out of every five used car sales 
checked recently by the OPA showed 
violations of the price control regulations. 
As another step in its enforcement pro- 
gram, the OPA has announced the forma- 
tion of the Automotive Trade Cooperating 
Committees that will be set up to work 
with every OPA district office in the coun- 
try. The committees will advise OPA 
district offices on the effectiveness of the 
operations of automotive price panels, 
help local boards acquaint price clerks 
with trade practices and types of evasion, 
recommend practical methods of investi- 
gation to OPA's enforcement staff, and 
point out areas of noncompliance. Pur- 
chasers of used cars are again urged to 
familiarize themselves with the price regu- 
lations and to report all suspected cases 
of price evasion to their local board. 


The acute shortage of wire hangers, which 
makes it difficult for dry cleaning shops to 
maintain adequate hanger supplies, re- 
sulted recently in an OPA action author- 
izing dry cleaning establishments to charge 
a deposit fee up to 2 cents each for wire 
coat hangers furnished customers to take 
out with cleaned or pressed suits, coats, 
and other garments. When the hanger is 
returned the customer's deposit must be 
refunded. However, if a customer brings 
@ garment to the shop 6n his own hanger, 
the shop must supply a hanger with the 
finished garment without deposit. In addi- 
tion, no charge may be made for card- 
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board or other types of hangers unless 
such a charge was made in March 1942 or 
upon express authorization of OPA. 


Electric ranges now being produced by 
nine manufacturers, as a result of the re- 
cent WPB authorization to produce limited 
quantities, will all be selling at the March 
1942 price levels. The total number of 
ranges will be small, however, and only 
consumers who can establish eligibility will 
be permitted to purchase them. The retail 
prices will be stated on tags affixed by the 
manufacturer, and will include a |-year 
warranty, delivery, installation to existing 
electric facilities, and Federal Excise Tax. 


The setting up of dollar-and-cent ceilings 
on pillows and upholstery cushion inner 
casings filled with feathers will mean that 
these items will cost an average of about 
a third less than they have in the past. All 
shipments after April 28 must carry a retail 
price ceiling tag attached by the manufac- 
turer and, effective June 27, 1945, whole- 
salers and retailers are required to reprice 
and tag any remaining pillows and cushions 
in stock with the new ceiling established by 
the OPA regulation. 


Already 12,000 new waterproof cloth 
aprons declared surplus by the Army have 
been sold in Toledo, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, and in Huntington, W. Va. They 
carry a tag showing the retail ceiling price 
of $3. The aprons are 60 inches long, 46 
inches wide, have long sleeves, and are 
suitable for use by butchers, grocers, car 
washers, and others in need of large cover- 
all aprons. More of these aprons will be 
appearing in retail stores as the Commerce 
Department completes its sales to in-the- 
trade distributors throughout the country. 
No record is available of the retail stores 
selling these surplus goods, so consumers 
will just have to shop around. 


It's no news that cigarette supplies are 
acutely short, but it is news that an OPA 
ruling now prohibits retailers from selling 
cigarettes loose. Some retailers in order 
to stretch the supply have been selling 
cigarettes at | cent each. The retailer's 
ceiling price for a package of 20 cigarettes 
is, however, usually considerably less and 
the OPA prohibition is aimed at elimin- 
ating unnecessarily high prices. In addi- 
tion, the new action provides that retailers 
who formerly were required to sell two 
packs of economy cigarettes for 25 cents 
may now make single package sales until 
November 12, 1945. During this period 
consumers will pay half a cent more per 
package. 


from U. S. Government Agencies 


Increased demands on shipping on account 
of the present trend of the war in the 
Pacific means that WFA has had to extend 
its poultry set-aside order to 10 broiler- 
producing counties in North Carolina in 
order to facilitate purchases by the War 
Shipping Administration. Up to the pres- 
ent time poultry for all the armed services 
has been obtained by the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps in four concentrated pro- 
ducing areas in eight States. Most of the 
supply from the new producing areas will 
go to feed the men who man the ships. 


The pre-war custom of consignment selling 
of bread, which usually resulted in the re- 
turn to bakers of goods unsold by the re- 
tailers has been prohibited since December 
29, 1942, when the first food order was 
issued. Recently, however, compliance ac- 
tion against violators has not been pressed 
because ot certain legal questions. An 
amendment to the order just issued elimi- 
nates these problems and WFA has de- 
clared that violators of the order will be 
promptly brought into court and vigorously 
prosecuted. The order is particularly im- 
portant as a food conservation measure. 
Surveys show that large quantities of 
critical ingredients—shortening, dried milk, 
and sugar—are wasted as a result of the 
consignment practices. 


"The defeat of Germany will not end fuel 
shortages." These stern words from the 
Petroleum Administration for War and the 
Solid. Fuels Administration mean that con- 
sumers should not relax in their individual 
fuel conservation measures and should 
make every preparation possible this sum- 
mer for another season of restricted sup- 
plies. All consumers of coal are once more 
urged to file their consumer declarations, 
together with their orders, with their deal- 
ers at once. Delay may mean difficulties 
in getting fuel next winter. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 
Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N. B.C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 
11:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. MWT 


9:15 a. m. PWT 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answers 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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Spelling Bee 

It’s all in how it’s spelled whether you 
get more or less quantities. of vitamins A 
and C when you buy canned chile. C-h-i-l-e 
generally refers to canned green peppers and 
sometimes the sauce from fresh red peppers ; 
c-h-i-l-7 means that the canned product con- 
tains dried peppers. Scientists at the New 
Mexico Experiment Station have discovered 
that the fresh and canned chile peppers offer 
the most in vitamins A and C; dried red 
chile is rich in vitamin A but lacking in C; 
and sauces made from dried red pepper offer 
A but not C. Paprika—the red spice from 
a mild-flavored pod pepper—and chile are 
exceptions to the rule that spices furnish 
flavor but not food value, They really add 
nutrients to any meal—Southwestern, Hun- 
garian, or just plain American. 


Seven Fat, Seven Lean 

Latest word on the storing up of food 
during the years of abundance to provide 
for years of poor crops is the discovery that 
wheat kept as long as 22 years still makes 
good bread. Ordinarily, wheat is stored no 
longer than 2 or 3 years before it is milled, 
but tests carried on by scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Colorado 
Experiment Station indicate that if sound 
dry wheat is properly stored, kept dry, and 
free from insects it can not only be made 
into good bread but will retain its protein 
content as well as its vitamin B,. Thus, sci- 
ence pushes farther back the haunting pros- 
pects of famine. 


lron-rich and Protein-rich 

To replace that pint of blood you give to 
the Blood Bank you should concentrate on 
eating foods rich in iron and protein. Liver 
and molasses are the richest food sources of 
iron; others are oatmeal, eggs, leafy green 
vegetables, raisins, and lean beef. Molasses, 
particularly, is about the richest unrationed 
source of the food iron which the body actu- 
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ally uses. The best sources of protein are 
meat, fish, cheese, eggs, milk, and dry 
legumes. 


Thrifty Gardening 

Only the home gardener can know the 
pleasure of eating really young vegetables, 
for these never appear on the market. They 
belong to the gardener who thins his rows 
of greens, beets, onions, and carrots at the 
strategic time. Kale, collards, and turnip 
greens may be thinned when the plants are 
about 4 or 5 inches high, lettuce when 3 or 
4 inches high. For tender cooked greens, 
pull beets when the roots are about the size 
of the little finger and can be cooked at- 
tached to the tops. Onion rows may be 
thinned by pulling the plants as they reach 
the young “green onion’’ size until the row 
is cleared enough to allow room for the rest 
of the plants to grow to full size onions un- 
crowded. Garden experts advise thinning 
carrots when they are about pencil size. 
These tiny carrots can then be eaten raw in 
salad or cooked just a few minutes in a little 
water. 


Stretch it First 

This is the test clothing specialists of the 
USDA suggest dressmakers apply before 
attempting to make over old garments into 
Clothes that 
wear may have worn too thin in spots to 


new. have had considerable 
last long when made over. Before working 
over cotton, rayon, or silk, examine the goods 
Hold 
hands and give it two or three gentle jerks. 


for broken places. it between the 
If it gives away, or even shows signs of 
breaking, it may be better turned in for 
salvage. Hold old wool garments up to the 
light to find worn spots and in cutting out 
garments avoid very thin spots, or at least 
place them where they will get very little 
further wear or strain. Faded places need 
to be avoided, too, for long exposure to sun- 
light may have weakened as well as faded 
the fabric. 


From Foot Ease to Camouflage 

Don’t take it too hard if you can’t f 
all the talcum powder you'd like to by 
Remember that many an American servig 
man has found relief from weary feet by 4 
of foot powders containing talc. Also, di 
ing the last 2 years, talc for camouflal 
paint has been in heavy demand because 
its low light-reflecting properties. In ad 
tion, more talc is being used as a dust powd} 
in the production of synthetic rubber. Co 
serve what you have and buy no more thi 
you need so that these essential war neg 
can be met. 


To Build from Waste 

Our English allies in spite of their cg 
centration on winning the war have be 
able to advance industrial development f 
better living when peace comes. British 
entists have recently produced a new f 
proof building material from the ash resid 
from furnaces which burn pulverized coal 
electricity power stations. Formerly thro 
away, the waste ash can be made into brig 
that are verminproof and fireproof. The 


material can be plastered, papered, 

painted in color, sawed to any shape, 3 
The ash brid 
have already been used in the construction 


will take screws and nails. 


offices and workshops and one new housi 
development in central England is to h 
the first house built entirely of them. 


For a Rainy Day 

Umbrellas put away damp in the s 
mer are likely to mildew. To have yo 
umbrella in tip-top shape for the next raif 
day, shake it well after it is rain-soaké 
leave open until dry, then close, and hag 
preferably in a dark closet. If your 
brella is light-colored and shows soil, gi 


brush 


loose dust or dry mud, and remove 


it a soapsuds shampoo. First, 
grease with cleaning fluid. Then with a sd 
brush dipped in thick, lukewarm suds 
mild soap go over the outside of the open 
umbrella. Handle gently so as to ava 
strain on the stretched fabric. Rinse, 
leave umbrella open to dry. 
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